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against realities in Eastern Europe. Most of the theories, however, deal 
with a lot more than that area. Hence, readers of all persuasions will find 
much to quibble about in Lundestad's conclusions. Perhaps even more dis- 
concerting is the author's assumption that finding the truth out about the 
origins of the Cold War is just like skipping around mud puddles on a 
rainy day. The mud puddles are, of course, traditionalism and revisionism. 
As Lundestad makes his way along, being careful not to get splattered, 
some interesting things happen. For one thing, he seems far more critical 
of particulars in certain revisionist arguments than he is of the argument 
itself. And the opposite seems true of his discussion of the traditionalists' 
position. He makes good use of what has become a Standard Convention in 
Cold War historiography: the supposed split between universalists and 
spheres of influence advocates. Introduced some years ago as an anodyne 
alternative to revisionist language, universalism quickly replaced idealism 
among sophisticates. 

Lundestad redefines the term. In his book, he writes, it will not imply 
a roughly equal interest for all Great Powers. "Only the United States was 
to play an active role everywhere, in some areas quite predominantly, in 
others acting together with Britain and the Soviet Union" (p. 41). Amer- 
ican policy makers thus began with a universalist bias, but, according to 
Lundestad, were really more flexible than revisionists suggest when it came 
down to specifics. 

Gzechoslovakia was the most interesting and the most tragic example. 
Here, if anywhere, the United States should have been able to use economic 
leverage to combat Soviet influence. The Gzechs unlike others in the area 
needed Western aid to keep their industrialized economy going. But the 
Czechs made it difficult for Washington. ' 'American policymakers did not 
think that Moscow gave direct Orders or interfered directly in Gzecho- 
slovak affairs, but from Washington^ point of view this only made matters 
worse as it implied that Prague's disagreeable policies were pursued from 
conviction" (p. 177). Apparently, if there was to be a Cold War both 
sides preferred easily definable battlelines. 

Rutgers University Lloyd C. Gardner 

Since 1945: Politics and Diplomacy in Recent American History. By Rob- 
ert A. Divine. (New York: Wiley, 1975. x + 251 pp. Suggestions for 
additional reading and index. $9.95.) 

Since 1945 is neither pretentious nor very original. It is a concise, inter- 
pretive, and anecdotal history refracted through "the prism of politics." 
Robert A. Divine has digested much of the current scholarly and populär 
literature about the Presidents from Harry S. Truman through Richard M. 
Nixon and has produced an informed, if uneven, presidential synthesis. 
The principal themes of Cold War and domestic reform are woven through- 
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out the narrative, and Divine convincingly demonstrates the interaction of 
foreign and domestic issues in American politics. Events abroad magnified 
the growth of presidential power after World War II, and the willingness 
to use that power was increasingly a factor in domestic politics as well. 

Divine is seldom contentious, preferring instead to blend conflicting 
interpretations. He presents little that is new about Truman, and his Inter- 
pretation of Dwight D. Eisenhower possibly reflects a changing national 
mood as much as advances in historical scholarship. By portraying Eisen- 
hower as a populär figure who understood his public role and developed a 
"capacity for wise but restrained leadership in international affairs," Divine 
raises questions about the influence of John Foster Dulles and attempts to 
rehabilitate Eisenhower as a political leader. His assessments of John F. 
Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard Nixon are Standard. He con- 
cludes that Kennedy was victimized by a "crisis management" approach to 
world and national affairs. Lyndon B. Johnson succeeded in domestic 
politics where Kennedy had only marginal success, but the political ex- 
pediency which was such a valuable asset in Congress was disastrous in 
diplomacy. Foreign policy was Johnson's "downfaU" and Nixon's salva- 
tion. The ideological cold warrior evolved into the diplomatic realist, but 
domestic turmoil and economic problems undermined political consensus. 
The Watergate episode confirmed that his political instincts had not 
changed. If the presidency had often brought out the best in apparently 
mediocre men like Truman, Nixon, in Divine's words, "reversed the 
process." 

Since 1943 should be satisfactory as a textbook for undergraduates. It 
lacks footnotes, but the bibliography is representative. Divine has an eye 
for pithy quotations: it is not difficult to imagine Johnson explaining that 
the Tonkin Gulf Resolution "was like Grandma's nightshirt — it covered 
everything." Unhappily, social and cultural history are deliberately avoided 
in the effort to emphasize political trends. Divine has taken one step for- 
ward. Perhaps the next step will be easier. 

Unfortunately, the book was carelessly edited. It is riddled with incor- 
rectly spelled words and names. Thomas J, Prendergast for Pendergast; 
Samuel Roseman for Rosenman; and Medgar Evars for Evers are only the 
most conspicuous error s. 

Parkdale, Oregon Eckard V. Toy, Jr. 

Consensus, Conflict, and American Historians. By Bernard Sternsher. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1975. ix + 432 pp. Tables, 
notes, and index. $15.00.) 

For many years the relative importance of consensus and of conflict in 
the American past dominated critical discussion of historical writing. More 
than a decade ago this reviewer concluded that such an approach was an 



